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Comparison of Blind and Partially Sighted 


Girls in Food Classes 


HE teaching of foods in a school 

for the blind evokes myriad prob- 
lems of organization, class manage- 
ment and instructional procedures— 
the more so because, in most such 
schools, classes include both totally 
blind girls and those having consider- 
able sight. To find a solution to some 
of these problems the writer made 
some observations on the foods labora- 
tory habits of blind girls and of girls 
with limited sight. For the purpose 
of securing a better comparison be- 
tween these two groups, they were 
separated for their work in the kitchen. 
Parallel groups were formed, each in- 
cluding the same number of students, 
each possessing like equipment, and 
each having the same or similar assign- 
ments for the laboratory lesson. As 
nearly as possible the intelligence of 
the two groups was equated. During 
a series of nine two-hour laboratory 
lessons, records and notes were kept 
on the parallel groups to record their 
likenesses and differences regarding 
work habits, the food prepared, and 
the serving of the finished produce. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The personal appearance of the two 
groups was noted. After discussions 
on the correct dress for a cooking 
class, the students were left to their 
-own devices with only one standing 
rule: namely, that each girl wear an 
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apron and a hair net. In matters con- 
cerning the fit, length, attractiveness, 
and cleanliness of the apron, whether 
or not the apron afforded adequate 
coverage or protection, and the general 
appearance of the individual girl, it 
was found. that students with no sight 
rated higher than those having partial 
sight. 


Promptness as a habit to be de- 
veloped by the good homemaker was 
repeatedly emphasized to the class. 
In only two instances was a blind girl 
late to class as compared to nine cases 
of tardiness among the Sanit stu- 
dents. 


In’ working quietly, making wise 
choices in the use of equipment, and 
working together cooperatively, there 
was little difference between the two 
groups. Whereas the partially sighted 
seemed to work with a bit less noise 
and a bit more cooperation, the blind 
showed slightly more ingenuity and 
forethought in selecting and using the 
kitchen equipment. A difference was 
seen, however, between the two groups 
in the efficient management of their 
time. The partially sighted girl 
worked much more rapidly and co- 
ordinated her time with that of her 
partners much more efficiently than 
did the student with no sight. 


Each group was scored daily on abil- 
ity to use the principles, of cookery 
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CARE OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM — 


these days? 
half a million children with tuber- 
culosis, the nearly a million with con- 
genital syphilis, the more than a mil- 
lion with asthma. These children, too, 
are handicapped. 

Yet, under state programs of serv- 
ices for crippled children as presently 
constituted, little can be done for 
them. A beginning, but only a be- 
ginning, has been made in developing 
rheumatic fever control programs— 
these are operating in only 240 of the 
3,082 counties in the United States 
and the Territories. Only\one state 
takes care of those with ‘diabetes. 


Several states have started or are 


planning programs for treatment of 
children with hearing defects. What 
is being done in comparison with the 
need is obviously very small. 


CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 
Thus the record of National neglect 


must be read alongside the report of/ 
the Kansas Crippled Children’s Com-. 


mission, and others of the state agen- 
cies. They know so well what can be 
done for handicapped children’ when 
the money, the professional skills, and 
the facilities for their care are avail- 
able, and when community concern is 
present. The last is perhaps the most 
important factor, for if the concern 


What. of approximately 


were there the rest would be provid- | 
ed, perhaps not now to the extent 
Personnel © 


needed, but after the war. 
then could be drawn back to hospitals, 
clinics, and state agencies caring for 
crippled children and others could be 
trained for the innumerable tasks in- 
volved in such care. ba 

To that end—to the end that all 
children in need of care’ ‘will be given 
it—we must lay our plans now. We 


must be able not only to secure care, 


but to secure the’ best care possible 
for crippled children. We must use 
the best doctor's, nurses, and medical- 
social workers, the best convalescent 
homes, and if what we have is not 
enough we must see to it that train- 
ing is available for professional per- 


sonnel and that facilities are constant- 


ly improved and increased. 
We must not stop with providing 


‘for the medical needs of the crippled 
‘child. We must care for all his needs, 


so ‘that other boys and girls, like 
those\told about in the Kansas report, 
can some day be counted not as the 


physically handicapped, but as edu- | 


cated men, and women, earning a liv- 
ing for themselves and their families, 
building homes, and otherwise par- 
ticipating in the common activities of 
their community, their state, and their 
nation. Ny 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER IN WARTIME 


Guard children from injury in danger zones. 


Protect children from neglect, exploitation, and undue strain in defense areas. 
Strengthen the home life of children whose parents are mobilized for war or war \pro- 


duction. 


beg ti equip, . avid free children of every race and creed to take their part in 


/ democracy. 


_Children’ s Bureau 
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for a nerticniaeeood which had been 


_. studied in some previous lesson and 


on the product presented at the end of 
the class. No difference was found 
between the two groups in ability to 
apply this previously attained knowl- 
edge. There also appeared to be 
very little difference in the quality 
and appearance of the finished food as 
produced by the two groups, the par- 
tially sighted having only a slightly 
higher score than did the blind. 


ORDERLINESS IN KITCHEN 


- A comparison of the orderliness of 
the kitchens’ used by the two groups 
involved observations on both appear- 
ance during the time the food was be- 
ing prepared, and cleanliness and or- 
derliness at the end of the period. In 
both respects the partially sighted 
rated higher than did the blind. It 
is significant, nevertheless, that a 
greater difference was seen in the 
scores of the two groups on kitchen 
upkeep than on the scores of the 
kitchens at the end of the period. 

A comparison of the two groups in 
some of the aesthetic factors involved 
in the lessons seems as important as 
that of the less subtle factors. Only a 


slight difference was seen in the ability: 


of the two to set the table and to 
serve the food correctly and attractive- 
ly, the sighted group showing some 
slight additional perception in this 
matter. The blind, however, rated 
higher in the use of acceptable table 
manners. 


One might expect a_ partially 
sighted student to be more con- 
scious of color combinations, the fit 


of an apron, the cleanliness of a cos- 
tume, the faded or threadbare condi- 
tion of an apron, and her appearance 
in general than a blind girl would be. 
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in low tones to their partner. 


Whether this be true or not, it is evi- 
dent that the blind more than make 
up in extreme carefulness in such mat- 
ters for anything they may lack in 
sight consciousness, 


In light of the above factor it might 
be expected that the blind student 
would require more time to prepare 
for a cooking class than would the 
partially sighted girl. However, it 
was surprising to find that usually the 
blind took much less time to deposit 
school supplies and don cooking uni- 
forms than did the partially sighted. 
This, no doubt, was due to the many 
distractions which present themselves 
to those who see. 


NOISE MADE BY GROUPS 


To eliminate the time and effort re- 
quired to get together for frequent 
consultations on details concerning 
the lesson, the blind resorted to dis- 
cussing the problem from their respec- 
tive positions which occasionally hap- 
pened to be on opposite sides of the 
room. Also, there was considerably 
more clanking and rattling of cooking 
utensils among those who could not 
see to avoid collisions. Additional 
noise was made by this group as they 
laughed at and apologized for their 
“blind errors.” The partially sighted, 
on the other hand, observing more 
acutely each other’s activities, found 
greater need for comments on their 
work and seemed unwilling at times 
to take the few steps necessary to talk 
They 
relied less on their own reasoning 
concerning a problem and consulted 
each other more often on the pro- 
cedures for their part of the work 
than did the totally blind. Further- 
more, since the sighted had to con- 
centrate less on the job they were do- 
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ing, they found more opportunity to 
engage in idle gossip and chatter while 
cooking. 


Both the blind and partially sighted © 


seemed consistently to use fair judg- 
ment in the selection and use of the 
equipment available in the kitchen. 
Yet two errors were noted repeatedly 
in both groups. Small serving spoons 
were more often chosen than large, 
long handled cook spoons for beating 
and for stirring foods which were be- 
ing cooked. An explanation was sug- 
gested by an observant individual. In 
spite of its advantages in offering bet- 
ter leverage and a cooler handle while 
stirring hot foods, the large cook spoon 
has the disadvantage of placing the 
hand—which in this case must often 
be the eyes—other than in close prox- 
imity to the material being beaten or 
stirred. The visually handicapped can 
possibly better ascertain the nature of 
the food being prepared with a short 
handled spoon than with a_ long 
handled one. 


In most instances where a large, 


sharp butcher knife would have been — 


the correct choice, a small, dull paring 
knife was chosen. The constant use 
of the small knife can, in 
measure, be explained by the same 
reasoning. In this case, there is the 


added factor of fear concerning the. 


keener cutting edge of the larger knife 
and the consequent lack of security. in 
its use. 


COOPERATION 


In the matter of cooperating well in 
the kitchen, dividing the work equal- 
ly among the members of the group, 
and rotating the duties of each lesson, 
there was, in general, little difference 
between the two groups. Neverthe- 
less, specific differences were to be 
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some 


The blind tended to rotate 
That girl in the 


noted. 
their duties less. 


‘group who seemed most proficient at 


assuming any job requiring a degree 
of precision was most often delegated 
that responsibility. This arrangement 
did conserve time and often achieved 
a better appearance in the finished 
prgduct. However, because it tended 
toward proficiency in one direction 
rather than toward a larger variety of 
skills, it was highly discouraged. The 
sighted students had, on the other 
hand, the very bad habit of depending 
too little on their individual abilities. 
Rather than assuming their own re- 
sponsibilities, they insisted on seeking 
the opinions and help of their partners 
in practically every matter. Mutual 
assistance to this degree was discour- 
aged since it does not develop inde- 
pendence among the individuals. 

One might rightly expect blind girls 
to work more slowly and carefully 
than do partially sighted. More time 
is required to perceive through touch 
than through sight. Occasional acci- 
dents require additional time. The 


blind in general, in order to avoid ac- 


cidents, were found to work slowly 
and carefully and seldom to consider 
speed as an important factor. The 
partially sighted girl, though working 
with considerable speed and usually 
timing each ‘activity well, sacrificed ef- 
ficiency in other directions ie this 
value. 


DEPENDENCE UPON INSTRUCTOR 


Little need be said in a comparison 
of the methods used in preparing the 
food or of the end products presented 
by the two groups. The blind girls 
required slightly more assistance from 
the teacher in judging foods and in 
developing a special technique than 
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did the sighted. But it is interesting 


to note, that on one occasion a totally 
blind girl made a ‘soft custard much 
superior to that made by the student 
in the parallel sighted group. The 
blind girl asked for-no assistance in 
determining the correct consistency of 
the custard, a feat which many nor- 
mally sighted people find difficult. In 
general the actual preparation of food 
by the two groups was so nearly simi- 
lar as to remove any remaining doubts 
regarding the ability of blind girls in 
preparing food as palatable as that 
prepared by those with limited sight. 


The blind students seemed unable to 


keep their kitchen as tidy while work- 


ing as did the sighted students. This 
is probably due to pressure for time 
because of their slowness and to their 
inability to perceive the unattractive- 
ness of the situation. The small acci- 
dents of the blind also cause the kitch- 
en to appear more confused and un- 
tidy. | 

One might argue that it is not im- 
portant for the blind to keep a tidy 
kitchen while they work if such un- 
tidiness in no way affects the food be- 
ing prepared. It is the contention of 
the writer, however, that kitchen or- 
derliness is even more important for 
the blind than for the sighted. It in- 
sures fewer mishaps and a better use 
of time by giving the worker the 
security of having a relatively clear 
working space and of always knowing 
where his equipment may be found. 


The same argument for efficiency 


might be used in insisting that it is 
more important for the blind than for 
the sighted to have the kitchen cup- 
board highly organized. Yet the op- 
posite tendency was found in this 
study. In their haste to be finished 
and out of the kitchen, the blind girls 
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was poor posture at the table. 


often left cabinets in a highly dis-_ 
organized state. This required less 
time at the end of the class but was 
more than paid for the following day. 


It was amazing how well the floors 
were left by the blind girls and what 
slipshod sweeping was often done by 
the partially sighted. The blind, real- 
izing that considerable concentration 
and care was required if they did the 
job at all, usually ended by having 
done it exceptionally well. The par- 
tially sighted relied too much on the 
limited vision they did possess; forgot 
that they often did not see all that 
was to be seen; and, since they saw 
no reason for sweeping where they saw 
no dirt, more often than not left a 
poorly cleaned: floor. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE 


The blind girls found a slight diffi- 
culty in setting the table and serving 
food as correctly as did the partially 
sighted. It was a chore for them to 
get the place mats straight, and they 
were often confused between saucers, 
bread and butter plates, and salad 
plates. These difficulties were slight, 
however, and a bit more practice and 
concentration on their part should 
easily put them on a par with the par- 
tially sighted girl. The blind student 
seemed equally anxious to arrange at- 
tractive center pieces and present as 
gracious a table setting as did the 
partially sighted girl. 

Another amazing point presented by 
this study was the higher score made 
by the blind on table etiquette. One: 
practice more evident among the par- 
tially sighted than among the blind 
Here, 
again, they wished to rely too much 
on their limited sight and often bent 
far forward in an effort to see the food 
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on their plate. Both groups were 
noted to have incorrect practices in 
the use of silver, and one totally blind 
girl had difficulty in learning to hold 
her bread correctly. The blind had 
more trouble in eating butter with 
their bread, in cutting meats, and in 
eating foods which did not remain sta- 
tionary on the plate. These obstacles 
were overcome neatly by most stu- 
dents in their use of a small piece of 
bread as a “pusher,” and one blind 
girl even managed to use the fingers 
of her left hand to ‘‘see what she was 
doing” without in the least being ob- 
noxious. about it. 


NEED FOR SEGREGATION 


_ One wonders whether, for the mu- 
tual benefit of both, in organizing the 
unit kitchen groups of two or three, 
the blind and sighted should work to- 
gether or be put into separate groups. 
The writer observed that in the mixed 
group the blind student seldom as- 
sumed the responsibility of lighting 
the stove or sweeping the floor or 
other duties for which sight seems es- 
sential. Often the failure of a blind 
girl to execute these duties seemed 
not so much of her own choosing as 
that her partners never allowed her to 
assume these duties. It was such ob- 
servations as these that led the writer 
to believe the blind girl was profiting 
less than her sighted partner in such 
a class organization and which, in part, 
prompted this experimental study. 
“The reaction of one blind girl was 
sufficient in the writer’s opinion to 
_justify the reorganization into blind 
‘and sighted groups. Previous to the 
reorganization, the student was in a 
‘group ‘with two partially sighted girls 
‘who insisted on doing most of the 
work. The blind girl, feeling inferior, 
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easily allowed her self to be reduced 
to performing routine activities, and 
seldom had any part in the new learn- 
ing experiences offered the class. She 
was often late to class, occasionally 
was absent without excuse, showed no 


interest in the work being done, evi- ~ 


denced complete lack of security when 
performing even the simplest task, and 
in spite of an intelligence better than 
the average, made exceptionally low 
scores on all written work. A com- 
plete reversal was seen immediately 
when she found herself working with 
others as blind as she. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that only when the 
blind have, without assistance, per- 
formed in a creditable manner the 
same activities as the sighted, do they 
attain the highest degree of independ- 
ence and self assurance and the great- 
est number of skills. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

It was found in this study that the 
blind students rated a higher score on 
promptness, personal appearance, and 
etiquette; that the sighted girls scored 
higher on the management of time, and 
the organizaion and cleanliness of the 
kitchen while they worked. A com- 
putation of the average daily score of 
the blind and the partially sighted stu- 
dents showed only a negligible differ- 
ence between the scores of the two 
groups. 

The following implications appear 
tenable: 

1. Blind girls more fully develop 
their potentialities if allowed to work 


in the foods laboratory with other blind — 
girls rather than with those having | 


partial sight. 


2. The same standards for labora- — 
tory procedures should be held for ~ 


both the blind and partially sighted. 
(Continued on page 224) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last spring the planning commit- 
tee of the Kansas City Chapter out- 
lined an extensive program for 1944- 
1945; It set up four meetings, with a 
fifth \being held in conjunction ‘with 


the special classes session of the Mis- 


souri State Teachers Convention which 
was held in Kansas City in November. 


We will have a dinner meeting in 
May at which there will be an exhibit 
of children’s work. At this time the 
tentative program for next year will be 
submitted. | 


At a special meeting on March 20th, 
Dr. John Lee, president of the Inter- 
national Council, was/our guest. He 
addressed the Chapter at a dinner 
held at Junior College. Members were 
present from St. Joseph, Springfield, 
and Warrensburg. | | 

—Ramona DitiLow, Correspondent 


LONG ISLAND 


_ At our February ‘meeting we heard 
Major David / Davis, Rehabilitation 
Center, Mitchel Field, speak on Prob- 
lems of Mental Deficiency in the Army. 

We will hold our annual spring din- 
ner meeting at King Arthur’s Restaur- 
ant, Hempstead, in May. 

ae MILMoRE STIRES 


NEW EDITOR FOR AMERICAN ANNALS 
/ OF THE DEAF 


Mr. Leonard 'M. Elstad, Superintend- 
ent of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf at Fairbault, Minnesota has been 
appointed editor for the American 
Annals of the Deaf. Mr. Elstad suc- 
ceeds Ignatius Bjorlee, who has been 
acting editor since the resignation of 
Irving S. Fusfeld. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN WISHES JOURNAL 
A subscription of the Journal of 
Exceptional Children has been re- 
quested “by Alejandro Caro H., Di- 
rector of Instituto Medico Pedagogico, 
Medellin, Columbia, South America. 


KATHERN GRUBER 
Miss Kathern F. Gruber, Recording 
Secretary of the International Council, 
has accepted an appointment on the 
staff of the American Foundation for 
the Blind. Miss Gruber will assist 
with rehabilitation programs for vis- 

ually handicapped veterans. 


Girls in Food Classes 
(Continued from page 202) 

3. It may be expected that blind 
students will make more noise in the 
kitchen than will the sighted. 

4. It is probable that students in 
a school for the blind should not be 
expected to use efficiently large, long 
handled utensils in the foods labora- 
tory until they have achieved the ad- 
ditional dexterity required and have 
the necessary confidence in their abil- 
ity. 

5. The special need of the totally 
blind for organization of cooking 
equipment should be stressed. 

6. The partially sighted should re- 
ceive special help in learning to main- 
tain good posture at the table. 

7. Both the partially sighted and 
totally blind need much help and en- 
couragement in perfecting their table 
manners and in learning to eat un- 
obtrusively. . 
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READERS’ 


Among the Chapters 


YONKERS 


Yonkers Chapter, now in its fourth 


year, is carrying out its chapter ac- 
tivities as outlined in its 194441945 
Year Book. Three chapter mieetings 
have been held so far this year. 


Remedial Reading was’ discussed at 
the October meeting by Edna Morgen- 


thaler, Administrative Assistant, Read- “4 


ing Clinic, New York University. 


Speech Improvement—Its Relation 
to Reading was discussed by Dr/ ‘Leti- 
tita Raubi¢heck, Director of/Speech 
Improvenient, New York City Public 
Schools’ ‘at the January meeting. 


Our third meeting, / ‘the birthday 
meéting, will be devoted to (1) pre- 
sentation of yearly / reports, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, (3) social period with 
birthday ceremonial. 


Each of our’ meetings is semi-social, 
semi-professional. Tea is served and 
a short time given for relaxation and 
friendly ihtercourse. Exhibits of class- 
room work of the classes for the men- 
tally retarded, and exhibits relating to 


‘We have found our meetings social 
ky enjoyable and professionally pr, sfit- 
able. They have expanded our ie 
tional vision and have beena means for 
professional unity. We enjoy our 
Chapter and anticipate the fmeetings. 








Our Year Book is this/year dedi- 
cated to Miss Bertha Smith, chapter 
founder, who has now r¢tired from ac- 
tive service in the Yonkers Public 
Schools. We sh miss our Miss 
Smith but she will remain with the 
chapter as honorary member and ad- 
visor. 
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EXCHANGE 


BUFFALO 
Dr. John J. Lee of Wayne University, 


Detroit, President of the International 


Council for Exceptional Children, gave 
a most instru¢tive and inspiring ad- 
dress on Net Developments in Special 
Educatiow at the fall meeting in Buf- 
falo. More than one hundred twenty- 
five teachers attended including mem- 
bers from Hamilton, Toronto, James- 


“town, Rochester and Lancaster. 
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the Aopics selected for professional f 


sty y are shown at each meeting. f 


After the luncheon there were 
sectional meetings. The Rochester 
teachers were in charge of sight and 
hearing conservation groups. Miss Ida 
M. Robb of Hamilton, Ontario, was 
discussion leader of the mentally re- 
tarded section. Miss Agnes B. Reuter 
of Buffalo was chairman of speech di- 
vision. Dr. Lee ledthe discussion | 
and answered questions tor the ortho- 
pedic group. New trends and major 
problems were discussed and all meet- 
ings were yery thought-provoking and 
comprehehsive. 

ff “Marton J. RoEDER, President 
¢ Western New York 
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f Chapter 


DELEVAN 
Dr. Robert West of the University of 


Wisconsin spoke at the fall meeting of 
our chapter at the Wisconsin School 


for the Deaf. In discussing the use of 
saree aids, Dr. West described them 


“oreat inventions—if fitted proper-— 
ly »’ but declared the hearing aid busi- 
ness needs guigance and the public 







needs “protectj6n” against some of the 
firms manuufacturing the devices. 
At the winter meeting, Miss Lila 


Department of Public Welfare, 
e speaker. The meeting was 
held at The Pines, School for Excep- 
tional Children. 
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